support for internal purposes and the cost of its maintenance was a serious
burden upon his treasury, its services were repeatedly refused when the
Nizam's interests demanded their employment"

THE HYDERABAD CONTINGENT

This new force, styled the Hyderabad Contingent (quite distinct from
the Subsidiary Force for which Bellary and Cuddapah were ceded) was
entirely under British control and Rs. 40 lakhs per annum were appropria-
ted for their maintenance from the Nizam's revenues.

As Rs. 40 lahks was too big a slice from the general revenues, it
goes without saying that debts began to accumulate, accumulate rapidly.
Never in the history of the Deccan was the Nizam's Government in such
financial traits as during those unhappy years. For the preservation of
so-called tranquility in his dominions the Nizam was compelled to pay out
such an enormous sum from his treasury annually. Starting with something
like 20 lakhs the cost rose up to 40 lakhs and the debts were piling up to
British Government on the one side and the bankers and sowcars on the
other. And the high rates of interest charged by these added to the burden
and heightened the embarrassment.

DEMAND FOR SECURITY

Matters progressed in this manner until the year 1850 when the debts
to the Company stood at 74 lakhs. About the close of the following year,
however, the debts had come down to 54 lakhs but the Governor-General
paying no consideration whatsoever to the financial embarrassment of the
State and the high cost of maintenance of the Contingent, informed the
Nizam that as security for the debt he would have to cede fresh territory.

The position of the Nizam invokes one's respectful pity. Straining
every nerve and even pawning the State jewels, he succeeded in paying
Rs. 40 lakhs. But as misfortune would have it, the payments fell into
arrears again and in 1852 they stood at nearly 50 lakhs of rupees. Lord
Dalhousie, the Governor-General, pressed again and again for the payment
of the arrears in full or assign territory as security, the gradual cancellation
of the debt and the prompt payment of the annual cost thereafter. The
pressure from Lord Dalhousie was so insistent and great that the Nizam who
hitherto had consistently declined to cede territory was now compelled to
come to some agreement in this respect.
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